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PREFACE. 



It cannot be denied that an improved system of practical 
domestic cookery, and a better knowledge of its first prin- 
ciples, are still much needed in this country ; where, from 
ignorance, or trom mismanagement in- their preparation, the 
daily waste of excellent provisions almost exceeds belief. 
This waste is in itself a very serious evil where so large a 
portion of the community often procure — as they do in 
England — with painful difficulty, and with tlie heaviest labour, 
even sufficient bread to sustain existence; but the amount 
oi positive disease which is -caused amongst us by impi’oper 
food, or by food rendered unwholesome by a bad mode of 
cooking it, seems a greater evil still. The influence of diet 
upon health is indeed a subject of far deeper importance than 
it would usually appear to be considered, if we may judge 
by the profound indifference with which it is commonly 
treated. It has occupied, it is true, the earnest attention of 
many eminent men of science, several of whom have recently 
investigated it with the most patient and laborious research, 
the results of which they have made known to the world in 
their writings, accompanied, in some instances, by information 
of the highest value as to the most profitable and nutritious 
modes of preparing various kinds of viands. In arranging 
the present enlarged edition of this volume for publication, 
I have gladly taken advantage of such of their instructions 
(those of Baron Liebig especially) as have seemed to me 
adapted to its character, and likely to increase its real utility. 
These, I feel assured, if ca-efully followed out, will much 
assist our progress in culinary art, and diminish the unneces- 
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gary degree of expenditure which has hitherto attended its 
operations ; for it may safely be averred that good cookeiy is 
the best and truest economy, turning to full account every 
wholesome article of food, and converting into palatable 
meals, what the ignorant either render uneatable, or throw 
away in disdain. It is a popular error to imagine that what 
is called good cookery is adapted only to the establishments 
of the wealthy, and that it is beyond the reach of those who 
are not affluent. On the contrary, it matters comparatively 
little whether some few dishes, amidst an abundant variety, 
be prepared in their perfection or not; but it is of the utmost 
consequence that the food which is served at the more simply 
supplied tables of the middle classes should all be well and 
skilfully prepared, particularly as it is fi'om these classes that 
the men principally emanate to whose indefatigable industry, 
high intelligence, and active genius, we are mainly indebted 
for our advancement in science, in art, in literature, and in 
gf^neral civilisation. 

When both the mind and body are exhausted by the toils of 
the day, heavy or unsuitable food, so far from recruiting their 
enfeebled powers, prostrates their energies more completely, 
and acts in every way injuriously upon the system ; and it is 
no exaggeration to add, that many a valuable life has been 
shortened by disregard of this fact, or by the impossibility of 
obtaining such diet as nature imperatively required. It may 
be urged, that I speak of rare and extreme cases ; but indeed 
it is not so; and the impression produced on me by the 
discomfort and the suffering which have fallen under my own 
observation, has rendered me extremely anxious to aid in 
discovering an efficient remedy for them. With this object 
always in view, I have zealously endeavoured to ascertain, and 
to place clearly before my readers, the most rational and 
healthful methods of preparing those simple and essential 
kinds of nourishment which form the staple of our common 
daily fare; and have occupied myself but little with the 
•elegant superfluities or luxurious novelties with which I might 
perhaps more attractively, though not paore usefully, haye 
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filled my pages. Should some persons feel disappointed at 
the plan I have pursued, and regret the omissions which they 
may discover, I would remind them, that the fashionable 
dishes of the day may at all times be procured from an able 
confectioner ; and that part of the space which I might have 
allotted to them is, I hope and believe, better occupied by 
the subjects, homely as they are, to which I have devoted it — 
that is to say, to ample directions for dressing vegetables, 
and for making what cannot be purchased in this country — 
unadulterated bread of the most undeniably wholesome 
quality; and those refreshing and finely-flavoured varieties 
of preserved fruit which are so conducive to health when 
judiciously taken, and for which in illness there is often such 
a vain and feverish craving when no household stores of them 
can be commanded.* 

Merely to please the eye by such fanciful and elaborate 
decorations as distinguish many modem dinners, or to flatter 
the palate by the production of new and enticing dainties, 
ought not to be the principal aim, at least, of any work on 
cookery. “ Eat , — to live ” should be the motto, by the spirit 
of which all writers upon it should be guided. 

I must here obtrude a few words of personal interest to 
myself. At the risk of appearing extremely egotistic, I have 
appended “ Author s Receipt ” and “ Authors Original Receipt ” 
to many of the contents of the following pages ; but I have dona 
it solely in self-defence, in consequence of the unscrupulous 
manner in which large portions of my volume have been appro- 
priated by contemporary authors, without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment of the source from which they have been derived 
I have allowed this unfairness, and much beside, to pass 
entirely unnoticed until now ; but I am suffering at present 
too severe a penalty for the over-exertion entailed on me by 
the plan which I adopted for the work, longer to see with per- 
fect composure strangers coolly taking the credit and the profits 

* Many of those made up for sale are absolutely dangerous eating ; those 
which are not adulterated are generally so overstveetened as to be distasteful to 
invalids. 
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of my toil. The subjoined passage from the preface of my 
first edition will explain in what this toil — so completely at 
variance with all the previous habits of my life, and, therefoie, 
so injurious in its effects — consisted ; and prevent the ne- 
cessity of recapitulating here, in another form, what I have 
already stated in it. “Amongst the large number of works 
on cookery which we have carefully perused, we have never 
yet met with one which appeared to us either quite intended 
for, or entirely suited to the need of the totally inexperienced ! 
none, in fact, which contained the first rudiments of the art, 
with directions so practical, clear, and simple, as to be at once 
understood, and easily followed, by those who had no previous 
knowledge of the subject. This deficiency, we have en- 
deavoured in the present volume to supply, by such thoroughly 
explicit and minute instructions as may, we trust, be readily 
comprehended and carried out by any class of learners ; our 
receipts, moreover, with a few trifling exceptions which are 
scrupulously specified, are confined to such as may be perfectly 
depended on, from having been proved beneath our own roof 
and under our own personal inspection. We have trusted 
nothing to others ; but having desired sincerely to render the 
work one of general usefulness, we have spared neither cost 
nor labour to make it so, as the very plan on which it has 
been written must of itself, we think, evidently prove. It 
contains some novel features, calculated, we hope, not only to 
facilitate the labours of the kitchen, but to be of service 
likewise to those by whom they are directed. The principal 
of these is the summary appended to the receipts, of the 
different ingredients w'hich they contain, with the exact 
proportion of each, and the precise time required to dress the 
whole. This shows at a glance what articles have to be 
prepared beforehand, and the hour at which they must be 
ready ; while it affords great facility as well, for an estimate of 
the expense attending them. The additional space occupied 
by &is closeness of detail has necessarily prevented the 
admission of so great a variety of receipts as the book 
might otherwise have comprised ; but a limited number, thus 
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completely explained, may perhaps be more acceptable to the 
reader than a larger mass of materials vaguely given. 

“ Our directions for boning poultry, game, &c., are also, we 
venture to say, entirely new, no author that is known to us 
having hitherto afforded the slightest information on the sub- 
ject; hut while we have done our utmost to simplify and to 
vender intelligible this, and several other processes not 
generally well understood by ordinary cooks, our first and 
best attention has been bestowed on those articles of food of 
which the consumption is the most general, and which are 
therefore of the greatest consequence ; and on what are usually 
termed plain English dishes. With these we have inter- 
mingled many others which we know to be excellent of their 
kind, and which now so far belong to our national cookery, 
as to he met with commonly at all refined modem tables.” 

Since this extract was written, a rather formidable airay of 
works on the same subject has issued from the press, part of 
them from the pens of celebrated professional gastronomers ; 
others are constantly appearing ; yet we make, nevertheless, 
but slight perceptible progress in this branch of our domestic 
economy. Still, in our cottages, as well as in homes of a better 
order, goes on the “ waste ” of which I have already spoken. 
It is not, in fact, cookery-books that we need half so much 
as cooks really trained to a knowledge of their duties, and 
suited, by their acquirements, to families of different grades. 
At present, those who thoroughly understand their business 
are so few in number, that they can always command wages 
which place their services beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate fortune. Why should not all classes participate in 
the benefit to be derived from nourishment calculated to 
sustain healthfully the powers of life? And why should the 
English, as a people, remain more ignorant than their conti- 
nental neighbom’s of so simple a matter as that of preparing 
it for themselves ? Without adopting blindly foreign modes 
in anything merely because they are foreign, surely we should 
be wise to learn from other nations, who excel us in aught 
good or usefiff, all that we can which may tend to remedy 
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our OYvn defects ; and the great frugality, combined with 
almost universal culinai’y skill, or culinaiy knowledge, at the 
least — which prevails amongst many of them — is well worthy 
of our imitation. Suggestions of this nature are not, how- 
ever, sufficient for our purpose. Something definite, practical, 
and easy of application, must open the way to our general 
improvement. Efforts in the right direction are already 
being made, I am told, by the establishment of well-conducted 
schools for the early and efficient training of our female 
domestic servants. These will materially assist our progress ; 
and if experienced cooks will put aside the jealous spirit 
of exclusiveness by which they are too often actuated, and 
will impart freely the knowledge they have acquired, they alsc 
may be infinitely helpful to us, and have a claim upon our 
gratitude which ought to afford them purer satisfaction than 
the sole possession of any secrets — genuine or imaginary — 
connected with their craft. 

The limits of a slight j i’eface do not permit me to pursue 
this or any other topic at much length, and I must in conse- 
quence leave my deficiencies to be supplied by some of the 
thoughtful, and, in every way, more competent winters, who, 
happily for us, abound at the present day ; and malce here my 
adieu to the reader. 

ELIZA. ACTON 



London, May, 1853 . 




VOCABULARY OB TERMS, 



PBIKCIPALLr FRENCH, USED IN MODERN COOKE Rf 



Aspic — fine transparent savoury 

jelly, in which cold game, 
poultry, fish, &c., are moulded ; 
and which serves also to decorate 
or garnish them. 

Assiette Volante — a dish which is 
handed round the table with- 
out ever being placed upon 
it. Small fondus in paper 
cases are often served thus ; 
and various other prepara- 
tions, which require to be eaten 
very hot. 

Blanquelte — a kind of fricassee. 

Boudin — a somewhat expensive dish, 
formed of the French force- 
meat called quenelles, com- 
posed either of game, poultry, 
butcher’s meat, or fish, moulded 
frequently into the form of a 
rouleau, and gently poached 
until it is firm ; then some- 
times broiled or fried, but as 
frequently served plain. 

BouilU — boiled beef, or other 
meat, beef being more generally 
understood by the term. 



BouUlie—a, sort of hasty pudding. 

Bouillon — broth . 

Casserole — a stewpan ; and the 
name also given to a rice- 
crust, when moulded in the 
form of a pie, then baked and 
filled with a mince or puree of 
game, or with a blanquette of 
white meat. 

Court Bouillon — a preparation of 
vegetables and v/ine, in which 
(in expensive cookery) fish is 
boiled. 

Consomme — very strong rich stock 
or gravy. 

Croustade — a case or crust formed 
of bread, in which minces, 
puries of game, and other pre- 
parations are served. 

Crouton — a sippet of bread, 

Entrie — a first-course side or corner 
dish.* 

Entremets — a second-course side or 
corner dish. 

Fspagnole, or Spanish sauce — a 
brown gravy of high savour. 



* Neither the roasts nor tihe removes pome under the denomination of entries; and 
the same remark applies equally to the en tremets in the second course. Large standing 
dithes at the sides, such as raised pies, timbales, &c., served usually in grand repasts, 
are called .tents / hut in an ordinary service all the intermediate dishes between the 
joints and roasts qrp distinguished by thp name of entrdes, Qf entreinetg, 
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Farce — forcemeat, 

Fondu — a cheese souffle, 

Gdteau — a cake, also a puddin", as 
Gdteau de Riz ; sometimes 
also a kind of tart, as Gdteau 
de Pithiviers. 

Eors d' oeuvres — small dishes of 
anchovies, sardines, and other 
relishes of the kind, served in 
the first course. 

Macaroncini — a small kind of mac- 
caroni. 

Maigre — made without meat. 

Matelote — a rich and expensive 
stew of fish with wine, gene- 
rally of carp, eels, or trout. 

Meringue — a cake, or iceing, made 
of sugar and whites of egg 
beaten to snow. 

Meringui — covered or iced with a 
meringue-mixture. 

Nouilles — a paste made of yolks of 
egg and flour, then cut small 
like vermicelli. 



Purie — meat, or vegetables, re» 
duced to a smooth pulp, and 
then mixed with sufficient 
liquid to form a thick sauce or 
soup. 

Quenelles — French forcemeat, for 
which see page 163. 

Rissoles — small fried pastry, either 
sweet or savoury. 

Sparghetti — Naples vermicelli. 

Stock — the unthickened broth or 
gravy which forms the basis of 
soups and sauces. 

Tammy — a strainer of fine thin 
woollen canvas. 

Timbale — a sort of pie made in a 
mould. 

Tourle — a delicate kind of tart, 
baked generally in a shallow 
tin pan, or without any : see 
page 574. 

Vol-au-vent — for this, see page 357, 

Zita — Naples maccaroni. 
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Madame Werner’s Rosenvik Cheesecakes ib. 
Apfel Krapfen {German receipt) . . 373 

Creme Patissiere, or Pastry Cream . . ib. 

Small Vols-au-Vent, a la Parisienne {En- 
tremets) ...... 374 

Pastry Sandwiches ib. 

Lemon Sandwiches ib. 

Fanchonnetles {Entremets) . . . ib. 

Jelly-Tartlets, or Custards . . . 375 

Strawberry Tartlets {good) . . . ib. 

Raspberry Puffs ib. 

Creamed Tartlets ib. 

Ramaldns a VUde, or Scfton-Fancios . ib. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



SOTTEELES, OMI.BTS, ETC. 



Soufflis 377 

Louise IVanks’ Citron SouMi . . . 378 

A Fondu, or Cheese Souffle . . . 379 

Observations on Omlets, Fritters, &c. . 380 

A common Omlet ib. 

An Omlette Souffle {second course, remove 

of roast) 381 

Plain Common liitters . . . . ib. 

Pancakes 382 

Flitters of Cake and Pudding . . . ib. 

Mincemeat liitters 383 

Venetian Fl itters {very good) . . . ib. 

Rlmbarb Fritters ib. 

Apple, Peach, Apricot, or Orange Fritters 384 

Brioche Fritters ib. 

Potato Fritters {Entremets) . . . ib. 

Lemon liitters {Entremets) . , . ib. 

Cannelons {Entremets) .... 386 
Cannelons of Brioche paste {Entremets) . ib. 
Croguettes of Rice {Entremets) . . . ib. 

Finer Croquettes of Rice {Entremets) . 386 
Savoury Croquettes of Rice {Entree ) . . ib. 

Bissoles {Entrie) 387 



Very savoury Rissoles {Entrie) . . 887 

Small fiicd Bread Patties, or Crcnistade* 
of various kinds .... 387 
Dresden Patties, or Croustades {very deli- 
cate) ib. 

To prepare Beef Marrow for frying 
Croustades, Savoury Toasts, &c. . 388 

SmaU Croustades, or Bread Patties, dressed 
in Marrow {Author’s receipt) . . ib. 

SmaO Croustades, a la Bonne Maman {the 
Grandmammds Patties) . . . 389 

Curried Toasts with Anchovies . . ib. 

To fillet Aneliones ib. 

Savouiy Toasts 390 

To choose Macaroni, and other Italian 

Pastes ib. 

To boil Macaroni . . . ! | 391 

Ribbon Macaroni . . . , ) ib. 

Dressed Macaroni 

Macaroni a la Reine ..... 393 
Semoulina and Polenta h I’ltalienne 
{Good) {To serve instead of Maca- 
roni) _ jj, 
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BOILED PUDDINGS, 



General Directions 395 

To clean Currants for Puddings or Cakes 397 
To steam a Pudding in a common stew- 
pan or saucepan ... ib. 



To mix Batter for P uddings . 

t Crust for Meat or Fruit Puddini 
Butter Crust for Puddings 
Savoury Puddings . . ’ 



. 39 -/ 
. 393 
. ib. 
. 394 
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Boef'iiUak, or John Bull’s Pudding . 399 
Small Beef-steak Pudding . . . 400 

Ruth Pinch’s Beef-steak Pudding . . 401 

Mutton Pudding ib. 

Partridge Pudding {very good) . . ib. 

A Peas Pudding {to serve with Boiled Pori) ib. 
Wine-sauce for Sweet Puddings . . 402 

Common Wine-sauce . . . . ib. 

Punch-sauce for Sweet Puddings . . ib. 

Clear vArrnwroot-sauce {with receipt for 
Welcome Guest's Pudding) . , 403 

A German Custard Pudding-sauce . . ib. 

A delicious German Pudding-sauce . . ib. 

Red Currant or Raspberry-sauce {good) . 404 
Common Raspberry-sauce . . . ib. 

Superior Fruit Sauces for Sweet Puddings ib. 
Fine-apple Pudding-sauce . . . 405 

A very flue Pine-apple Sauce or Syrup 

for Puddings, or other Sweet Dishes ib. 
German Cherry-sauce .... 406 
Common Batter Pudding . . . ib. 

Another Batter Pudding . . . ib. 

Black- cap Pudding 407 

Batter Fruit Pudding . . . . ib. 

Kentish Suet Pudding . . . . ib. 

Another Suet Pudding .... 408 
Apple, Currant, Cherry, or other Fresh 

Fruit Pudding ib. 

A common Apple Pudding . . . 409 

Herodotus’ PUading {J genuine classical 

receipt) ib. 

The Pubfisherts Padding .... 410 
Her Majesty’s Pudding . . . . ib. 

Common Custard Pudding . . . 411 
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Prince Albert’s Pudding . . . . 4i] 

German Pudding and Sauce {very good) . 412 
The Welcome Guest’s own Pudding {light 
and wholesome. Author's receipt) . ib. 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s Pudding . . ib. 

A Cabinet Pudding 41 3 

A very fine Cabinet Pudding . . . 414 

Snowdon Pudding {a genuine receipt) . ib. 

Very good Raisin Puddings . . . 416 

The Elegant Economist’s Pudding . . ib. 

Pudding a la Scoones .... 416 
Ingoldsoy Christmas Puddings . . ib. 

Small and very light Plum Pudding . ib. 

Vegetable Plum Pudding {cheap and good) 417 

The Author’s Cjmstmas Pudding . . ib. 

A Kentish Well^udding . . . . ib. 

Rolled Pudding 418 

A Bread Pudding ib. 

A Brown Bread Pudding . . . .419 

A good boiled Rice Pudding . . . ib. 

Cheap Rice Pudding. . . . 420 

Rice and Gooseberry Pudding . . . ib. 

Fashionable Apple Dumplings . . . ib. 

Orange Snow-balls ib. 

Apple Snow-baRs 421 

Light Currant Dumplings . . . ib. 

Lemon Dumplings {light and good) . . ib. 

Suffolk, or hard Dumplings . . , ib. 

Norfolk Dumplings ..... ib. 
Sweet boiled Patties {good) . . . 422 

Boiled Rice, to be served with stewed 
Fruits, Preserves, or RaspbciTy Vi- 
negar. ...... ib. 
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BAKED PUDDINGS. 

Introducto^ Remarks .... 423 Madeleine Puddings (to be served eold) . 432 

A baked Plum Pudding eii Moule, or A good French Bice Pudding, or Cdteau 
Moulded ...... 424 de Biz ...... 433 

The Printer’s Pudding .... ib. A common Rice Pudding . . . ib. 

Almond Pudding 425 Quite cheap Rice Pudding . . . 434 

The Young Wife’s Pudding {Author's Richer Bice Pudding . . . . ib. 

receipt) ib. Rich Pudding Meringut . . . . ib. 

The Good Daughter’s Mincemeat Pud- Good ground Rice Pudding . . .435 

ding {Author's receipt) . . . 426 Common ground Bice Pudding . . ib. 

Mrs. Ilowitt’s Pudding {Author's receipt) ib. Green Gooseberry Pudding . . . ib. 

An excellent Lemon Pudding . . ib. Potato Pudding ..... 436 

Lemon Suet Pudding .... 427 A Richer Potato Pudding . . . ib. 

Bakewell Pudding ib. A good Sponge-cake Pudding . . . ib. 

Ratifla Pudding ib. Cake and Custard, and various other m- 

The elegant Economist’s Pudding . . 428 expensive Puddings . . . .437 

Rich Bread and Butter Pudding . . ib. Baked Apple Pudding, or Custard . . ib. 

A common Bread and Butter Pudding . 429 Dutch Custard, or Baked Raspberry Pud- 

A good baked Bread Pudding . . ib. ding 438 

Another baked Bread Pudding . . 430 GabrieUe’s Pudding, or sweet Casserole of 

A good Semoulina or Soujee Pudding . ib. Rice . . . . . . . ib, 

French Semoulina Pudding, or Gdteau de Vermicelli Pudding, with apples or with- 

Semoule ib. out. and Puddings of Soujee and 

Baxe-Gotha Pudding, or Tourte , . 431 Semola , . 439 

Baden Baden Puddings . . . . ib. Rice a la Vathek, or Bice Pudding a la 

Sutherland, or Castle Puddings . 432 Vathek {extremely good) . . .440 
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Good Yorkshire Pudding .... 4lo Tlie Poor Author’s Pudding • • , * - 

Ck>mmon Yorkshire Pud^ng , • . 441 Pudding d la Paysanne {cheap ax.i • 

Normandy Puddiug (ffooi/) . . , ib. The Curate’s Pudding . • • • 

Common baked Raisin Pudding , • ib. A light baked Batter Pudding • • 

A richer baked Raisin Puddmg . 442 
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EGGS AND MILK. 



To preserve Eggs fresh for mnny weeks . 444 
To cook Eggs in the sliell without boiling 
them (an admirable receipt) . . 445 

To boU Eggs in the shell . . . ib. 

To dress the Eggs of the Guinea Fowl 

and Bantam 446 

To dress Turkeys Eggs .... 447 
Forced Turkeys’ Eggs (or Swans’), an 

excellent entremets ... ib. 

To boU a Swan’s Egg hard . . . 448 



Swan’s Egg en Salade . • ■> 

To poach Eggs of different kinds . . 

Poached Eggs with Gravy {OSn/s Foekis 
au Jus. Entremets.) 

(Eufs au Plat . . • ■ • 

Milk and Cream 

Devonsliire, or Clotted Cream . 

Du halt a Madame 

Curds and Whey . . . 

Devonshire Junket . 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 



SWEET DISHES, 

To prepare Calf’s Feet Stock . . . 453 

To clarify Calf’s Feet Stock . . . 454 

To clarify Isinglass ib. 

Spinach Green, for colouring Sweet 
Dishes, Confectionary, or Soups . 455 
Fiepared Apple or Quince Juice . . 456 

Cocoa-nut navoiu-ed MUk (for Sweet 
Dishes, &c.) . . . . . >b. 

Kemarks upon Compotes of Fruit, or iVuit 
stewed in Syrup . . . . ib. 

Compote of Rhubarb .... 457 

of Green Currants . . . ib. 

of Green Gooseberries . . ib. 

of Green Apricots . . . ib. 

of Red Currants . . . ib. 

of Raspberries .... 4.58 

■ of Kentish or Flemish Cherries ib. 

of MoreUa Cherries . . . ib. 

■ of the green Magnum Bonum, 

or Mogul Plum .... ib. 

of Damsons . . . . ib. 

of ripe Magnum Bonuins, or 

Mogul Plums ih. 

■ of the Shepherd’s and other 

Bullaces ib. 

of Siberian Crabs . . . ib. 

of Peaches . . . 459 

Another receipt for stewed Peaches . ib. 
Compote of Barberries for Dessert . . ib. 

Black Caps, par excellence (for the Second 
Course, or for Dessert) . . . 460 

Odteau de Fommes ib. 

Gdteau of mixed Fruits (pood) . . . 461 

Calf’s Feet Jelly (en^remefi) . . . ib. 

Another receipt for Calf’s Feet JeUy . 462 

Modern varieties of Calfs Feet Jelly 463 
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Apple Calf’s Feet Jelly . . . 464 

Orange Calf’s Feet J eUy {Author’s reetipf) ib. 
Orange Isinglass Jelly .... 465 
Very fine Orange Jelly {Sussex Place re- 
ceipt) . . . . ib. 

Oranges filled with Jelly .... 466 
Lemon Calf’s Feet Jelly .... 467 

Constantia Jelly ib. 

Rhubarb Isinglass JeUy(.jM(/ior’j original 

receipt) {good) 4H8 

Strawberry Isinglass JeUy . . . ib. 

Fancy J elhes, and J eliy in Belgrave mould 409 
Queen Mab’s Pudding {an elegant summer 

dish) 470 

Nesselrode Cream 47 1 

Crime a la Comtesse, or the Countess’s 

Cream 472 

An excellent Trifle 473 

Swiss Cream, or I'rifle {verg good) . . ib. 

Tipsy Cake, or Brandy Trifle . . . 474 

Chantilly Basket filled with wliipped 
Cream and fresh Strawberries . . ib. 

Very good Lemon Cream, made without 

Cream 475 

Fruit Creams, and Italian Creams . . ib. 

Very superior whipped Syllabubs . . 476 

Good common Bianc-niange, or Blasic 
Manger {Author’s receipt) . . ib. 

Rielier Blanc-mange .... 477 
Jaumanne,OT Jaune Manger ; sometimes 
called Dutch Flummery . . . ib 

Extremely good Strawberry Blanc-mange, 
or Bavarian Cream . . . . ib. 

Quince Blanc-mange {delicious) . . 478 

Quince Blanc-mange, with Almond Cream rt>. 

Apricot Blanc-mange, or Crime Parisisnne 479 
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Cun in t Blanc-mange .... 479 

Lemon Sponge, or Moulded Lemon Cream 480 
An Apple Hedgehog, or Suidoise . . ih. 

Imperial Gooseoerry-fool . . , ib. 

Very good old-fashioned boiled Custard . 481 
Bich boiled Custard . . . . ib. 

The Queen’s Custard ... ib. 

Currant Custard 482 

Quince or Apple Custards . . ib. 

The Duke’s Custard . . . . ib. 

Chocolate Custards 483 

Common baked Custard . . . . ib. 

A finer baked Custard . . . . ib. 

rrench Custards or Creams . . . 484 

Ueniian Puffs ...... ib. 

A Meringue of Bhubarb, or green Goose- 
berries 485 



Creamed Spring ITruit, or Bhubarb Trifle 486 
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Meringue of Pears, oi other fmil . . 486 

An Apple Charlotte, or Ckc<''loUt de 

Pommes ib. 

Marmalade for the Charlotte . . . 487 

A Charlotte a la Parisienne . . . ih. 

A Gertrude a la Creme .... ilj. 
Pommes ait Beurre (Buttered Apples) {ex- 

eellenl) 188 

Suedoise of Peaches ib. 

Aroce Doce, or Sweet PJee a la Porl't- 

gaise 489 

Cocoa Nut Doce <ij'> 

Buttered Cherries {Cerises au Beurre'i . d'. 
Sweet Macaroni . . ib. 

Bermuda Witches ... . 491 

Nesselrdde Pudding ... . ib. 

Stewed Figs (a eery nice Compote) . . 492 
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General Beniarks on the use and value 
of Preserved Fruits .... 493 
A few General Rules and Directions for 

Preserving 496 

To Extract the Juice of Plums for Jelly . 497 
To weigh the Juice of Fruit . . . 498 

Rhubarb Jam ib. 

Green Goosebeiry JeUy . . . ib. 

Green Gooseberry Jam {firm and of good 
colour) . . . . . . 499 

To dry green Gooseberries . . ib. 

Green Gooseberries for Tarts . . . il). 

Bed Gooseberry Jam . . . .500 

Very fine Gooseberry Jam . . . ib. 

Jelly of ripe Gooseberries {excellent) . ib. 
Unmixed Gooseberry Jelly . . . 501 

Gooseberry Paste ib. 

To dj-y ripe Gooseberries with Sugar . ib. 
Jam of Kentish or Flemish Cheiries . 502 
To dry Cherries with Sugar {a quid and 

easy method) ib. 

Dried Cherries {superior receipt) . . .503 

Cherries di'ied without Sugar . . . ib. 

To dry Morelia Cherries .... 504 
Common Cherry Cheese , . . ib. 

Cherry Paste {French) . . . . ib. 

Strawberry Jam ih. 

Strawberry Jelly, a very supenor Pre- 
serve {new receipt) .... 505 
Another very fine Strawberry Jelly . ib. 
To preserve Strawberries or R;ispl)errirs, 

for Creams or Ices, without boding . 506 

Raspberry Jam ib. 

Very rich Raspberry Jam, or Marmalade ib. 
Good Red or Wliite Raspberry Jam . 507 
Raspberry Jelly for flavour ing Creams . ib. 
Another Raspberry Jelly {very good) . 508 

Bed Currant Jelly ih. 

Superlative Red Currant Jelly {Norman 

recent) h09 

French Currant JeUy . . . t ih. 



Delicious Red Currant Jam . . . B09 

Very fine Wlrite Cunjint Jelly . .610 

White Currant Jam, a beautifid Preserve ib. 

Currant Paste ib. 

Fine Black Currant Jelly . . . 611 

Common Black Currant Jelly . . , ib. 

Black Currant Jam and Marmalade . ib. 

Nursery Preserve 512 

Another good common Preserve . . ib. 

A good Melange, or mixed Preserve . 513 
Grosefllee, (another good Preserve) . . ib, 

Superior Pine-apple Marmalade (« new 

receipt) ... . . ib. 

A fine Preserve of the green Orange Plum 
(sometimes called the Stonewood 
Plum) . . ... 514 

Greengage Jam, or Marmalade . .515 

Preserve of the Magnum Bonum, or Mo- 
gul Plum ib. 

To dr y or preserve Mogul Plums in syrup ib. 
Mussel Plum Cheese and Jelly . . 516 

Apricot Marmalade ib. 

To dry Apricots (o quick and easy mt'.kod) 517 
Dried Apricots {French receipt) . . ib. 

Peach Jam, or Marmalade . . . 618 

To preserve or to dry Peackes or Necta- 

r\nts5 {an easy aitd excelent receipt) , lb. 
Damson Jam (very ^ood) .... 619 

Damson Jelly ib. 

Damson or Red Plum Solid (yood) . . ib. 

Excellent Damson Cheese . . . 620 

Red Grape Jelly ib. 

English Guava {a firm, clear, bright JeVy) . ib. 
Very fine linperatricc Plum Marmala.le . 521 
To dry Imperatrice Plums {an easy me- 
thod) ...... ib. 

To bottle Fruit for winter use , . 622 

Apple Jelly ib. 

Exceedingly fine Apple Jelly . . .623 

Quince Jelly 624 

Quince Marmalade . . . ih. 
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Quince and. Apple Marmalade . . . 626 

Quince Paste ...... ib. 

Jelly of Siberian Crabs .... 626 

To preserve Barberries in bunches . . ib. 

Barberry Jam {First and best receipt) . ib. 

Barberry Jam (jecond recfipf) . .627 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



PICELJIS. 

To pickle Walnuts ... . 636 

To pickle Beet -Boot . . . . 6 S7 

Pickied Eschalots {Author’s receipt) . ib. 
Pickled Onions . . . . • ib. 

To pickle Lemons and Limes {excellent) . 538 
Lemon Mangoes {Author’s original re- 
ceipt) ib. 

To pickle Nasturtiums .... 539 
To pickle red Cabbage . . ib 



Observations on Pickles .... 631 

To pickle Cherries 632 

To pickle Gherkins ib. 

To pickle Gherldns {a French receipt) . 533 

To pickle Peaches, and Peach Mangoes . 634 

Sweet Pickle of Lemon {F'oreign receipt) 

{to serve with roast meat) . . ib. 

To pickle Mushrooms .... 635 
Mushrooms in brine, for winter use {very 
good) 636 



Superior Barberry Jelly, and Marmalade 6-j7 
Orange Manualaue {a Portuguese receipt) ib. 
Gei'uinc Scotch Marmalade . . • 6~H 

Clear Orange Marm.alade {Author’s receipt) o^i 
Pine Jelly of Seville Oranges {Author’s 
original receipt) . . • • 
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General Remarks on Cakes . . . 640 

To blanch and to pound Almonds . _ . 542 
To reduce Almonds to a Paste {the quick- 
est and easiest way) . . . *. ib. 

To colour' Almonds or Sugar-grains, or 
Sug.ar-candy, for Cakes or Pastry . ib. 
To prepare Butter for rich Cakes . . 543 

To whisk Eggs for light rich Cakes . ib. 
Sugar Glazings aud Icings, for fine Cakes 

and Pastry ib. 

Orange-Plower Macaroons {delicious) . 644 

Almond Macaroons ib. 

Very fine Cocoa-nut Macaroons . . 645 

Imperials {not very rich) . . . . ib. 

Pine Almond Cake ib. 

Plain Pound or Currant Cake (or rich 
Brawn Brack or Borrow Brack) . 646 

Rice Cake ib. 

White Cake ib. 

A good Sponge Cake .... 647 
A smaller Sponge Cake {very good) . . ib. 

Pine Venetian Cake or Cakes . . . ib. 

A good Madeira Cake .... 648 
A Solimemne (a rich Frenci breakfast 
cake, or SaUy Lunn) , . . 549 

Banbury Cakes , ■ , . . ib. 

Meringues . . . . 550 

Italian Merimues . , . , 651 

Thick, light Gingerbread ib. 



Acton Gingerbread 662 

Cheap and very good Ginger Oven-cake 

or Cakes ib. 

Good common Gingerbread . . .653 

Richer Gingerbread . . . . ib. 

Cocoa-nut (Jingerbread {originid receipts) ib. 
Delicious Cream Cake and Sweet Rusks . 554 
A good h'ght Luncheon-cake and Brawn 

Brack ib, 

A very cheap Luncheon-biscuit, or Nur- 
sery-cake 555 

Isle of Wight Dough-nuts . . . 55S 

Queen Cakes ib. 

Jumbles ib. 

A good Soda Cake ib. 

Good Scottish Short-bread . . .557 

A G alette ib. 

Small Sugar Cakes of various kinds . 658 
Pleed, or Plead Cakes . . . . ib. 

Light Buns of different kinds . .559 

Exeter Buns ib. 

Tlircadneedle-street Biscuits . . ". 560 

Plain Dessert Biscuits and Giu“er Bia- 
cnits . . . , “ . . ib. 

Good Captain’s Biscuits . . . . ib" 

The Colonel’s Biscuits . , . [ 681 

Aunt Charlotte’s Biscuits . , | ib 

Excellent Soda Buns . , , ib 
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Fine Currant Syrup, or Xirop de ffrojeiWM 679 Mint Jxdcp {an American receipt) . . ib. 

Cherry Brandy {Tapping ton Rverard re- Deheious Milk Lemonade . . . 683 

ceipt) ib. Excellent portable Lemonade . . . ib. 

Oxford Punch 680 Excellent Barley Water {Poor Xury’s re- 

Oxford receipt for Bishop . . . ib. ceipt) ib, 

Cambridge Milk Punch .... 581 Raisin Wine, which, if long kept, really 
To mull Wine {an excellent French re- resembles foreign . . , lb. 

ceipt) ib. Very good Elderberry Wine . . . 684 

A Birthday SyUabub , , . . ib. Very Good Ginger Wine . . , . ib. 
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Unfennented Bread • • 
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Dinner or Breakfast Rolls 
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Yeast {Author’s receipt) . 

To keep Bread 
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On the proper fermentation of Dough . ib. 
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The King of Oude’s Omlet . . . ib. 
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A simple Syrian Pilaw .... 612 
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TRUSSING. 




CoMMOM and untrained cooks are often deplorably ignorant of thii 
branch of their business, a knowledge of which is, nevertheless, quite 
as essential to them as is that of boiling or roasting ; for without it 
they cannot, by any possibility, serve up dinners of decently credit- 
able appearance. We give such brief general directions for it as 
our space will permit, and as our own observations enable us to 
supply ; but it has been truly said, by a great authority in these 
matters, that trussing cannot he “ taught by words ; ” we would, 
therefore, recommend, that instead of relying on any written 
instructions, persons who really desire thoroughly to understand the 
subject, and to make themselves acquainted wdth the mode of entirely 
preparing all varieties of game and poultry more especially for 
table, in the very best manner, should apply for some practical lessons 
to a first-rate poulterer ; or, if this cannot be done, that they should 
endeavour to obtain from some well experienced and skilful cook the 
instruction which they need, 

GENEKAL DIKECTIONS FOU TRUSSING. 

Before a bird is trussed, the skin must be entirely freed from any 
down which may be on it, and from all the stubble-ends of the 
feathers ; * the hair also must be singed from it with lighted writing 

S iper, care being taken not to smoke nor blacken it in the operation. 

irections for cleansing the insides of birds after they are dra^vn, are 
given in the receipts for dressing them. Chapters XIV. and XV. 

Turkeys, geese, ducks, wild or tame, fowls, and pigeons, should all 
have the necks taken off close to the bodies, but not the skin of the 
necks, which should be left sufficiently long to turn down upon the 
backs for a couple of inches or more, where it must be secured, either 
with a needle and coarse soft cotton, or by the pinions of the birds 
.when trussed. 

• Tbifl should be particularly attended to. 
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For boiling, all poultry or other birds must have the feet drawn 
off at the first joint of the leg, or as shown in the engraving. (In the 
latter case, the sinews of the joint must be slightly cut, when the bone 
may be easily turned back as here.) The skin 
must then be loosened with the finger entirely from 
the legs, which must be pushed back into the bodj”, 
and the small ends tucked quite under the apron, 
so as to be entirely out of sight. 

The wings of chickens, fowls, turkeys, and pigeons, are left on 
entire, whether for roasting or boiling. From 
geese, ducks, pheasants, partridges, black game, 
r.ioor-fowl, woodcocks, snipes, wild-fowl of all 
Ixinds, and all small birds, the first two joints are 
taken off, leaving but one joint on, thus:-- 

The feet are left on ducks, and those of tame ones are trussed as 
will be seen at page 278, and upon roast fowls, pheasants, black and 
moor-game, pigeons, woodcocks, and snipes. The thick coarse skin 
of the legs of these must be stripped, or rubbed off with a hard cloth 
after they have been held in boiling water, or over a clear fire for a 
few minutes. The sharp talons must be pulled out, and the nails 
clipped. The toes of the pigeons for roasting should be cut off. 

Geese, sucking-pigs, hares, and rabbits have the feet taken ofif at 
the first joint. 

The livers and gizzards are served in the wings of roast turkeys and 
fowls only. 

The heads are still commonly left on pheasants, partridges, and 
black game and moor-game ; but the fashion is declining. Of this 
this we shall speak more particularly in the ensuing chapter. 

Poultry and birds in general, except perhaps quite the larger 
kinds, are more easily trussed into plump handsome form with twine 
and needles proper to the purpose (for which see page 1), than with 
skewers. The manner in which the legs and wings are confined 
is much the same for all ; the principal ditference being in the arrange- 
ment of the former for boiling, which has already been explained. 

There is a present mode of trussing very large fowls for boiling or 
stewing which to our taste is more novel than attractive. The feet 
are left on, and after the skin has been loosened from them in every 
part, the legs are thrust entirely into the body by means of a slight 
incision made in the skin just above the first joint on the underside 
the feet then appear almost as if growing out of the sides of the 
breast : the effect of this is not pleasing. 

TO TRUSS A TURKEY, FOWL, PHEAS.VNT OR PARTRIDGE, FOR 

ROASTING. 

First draw the skin of the neck down over the back, and secure it 
from slipping up ; then thread a trussing needle of convenient size,* 

♦ Ihese may be had, of various sizes, at any good ironmonger s. 
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Tor the doiasion, with p<ackthread or small twine (the former, from 
being the most flexible, is best) : pass it through the pinion of th? 
bird, then through the thick part of the thigh, which must b« 
brought up close under the wing, and in a straight line quite through 
the body, and through the leg and pinion on the other side; draw 
them close, and bring the needle back, pssing it through the thick 
part of the leg, and through the second joint of the pinion, should it 
be left on the bird ; tie it quite tight ; and then to secure the legs, 
pierce the sidebone and carry the twine over the legs, then pass the 
needle through the other sidebone, and tie them close down. If 
skewers be used they should be driven through the pinions and the 
legs, and a twine passed across the back of the bird, and caught over 
fhe points of it, and then tied in the centre of the back : this is only 
needful when the trussing is not firm. 

When the head is left on a bird, 
it may still be trussed in the same 
way, and the head brought round, 
as shown here, and kept in place 
by a ske iver passed through it, and 
run through the body. When 
the bird is trussed entirely with 
skewers, the point of one is brought 
from the other side, through the pinions and the thighs, and the 
head is fixed upon it. The legs are then pressed as much as possible 
under the breast, between it and the side-bones, where they are 
lettered a b. The partridge in the engraving is shown with the 
skewers just withdrawn after being roasted. 

Hares, after being filled with forcemeat, and sewn or securely 
fastened up with skewers, are brought into proper roasting form by 
having the head fixed between the shoulders, and either fastened to 
the back by means of a long skewer, run through the head quite into 
it, or by passing one through the upper part of the shoulders and 
the neck together, which will keep it equally well in place, though 
less thrown back. The fore-legs are then laid straight along the sides 
of the hare, and a skewer is thrust through them both and the body 
at the same time ; the sinews are just cut through under the hind- 
legs, and they are brought forward as much as possible, and skew- 
ered in the same manner as the others. A string is then thrown 
across, under the hare and over the points of both skewers, being 
crossed before it is passed over the second, and then tied above the 
back. The ears of a hare are left on ; those of a rabbit, which is 
trussed in the same way, are taken off. 

Joints of meat require but little arrangement, either for the spit or 
for boiling. A fillet of veal must have the flap, or part to which the 
^at adheres, drawn closely round the outside, and be skewered or 
bound firmly into good shape : this will apply equally to a round of 
beef The skin or flank of loins of meat must be wrapped over the 
ends of the bones, and skewered on the underside. The coa\ should 

0 
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"be particularly careful to separate the joints when it has not been 
hy the butcher, and necks of veal or mutton also, or much trouble wiu 
often arise to the carver. 

To flatten and bring cutlets 
into uniform shape, a bat of 
this form is used : and to egg or 
to cover them with clarified 
butter when they are to be 

crumbed, a paste-brush should be at hand. Indeed, tuese 
and many other small means and appliances, ought to be 
provided for every cook who is expected to perform her 
duty in a regular and proper manner, for they save much 
time and trouble, and their first expense is very slight ; yet 
many kitchens are almost entirely without them. 



Paste Brush. TO TRUSS PISH. 

Salmon, salmon-peel, pike, and some few other large fish, are 
occasionally trussed in the form of an S by passing a string through 
the head, and tying it securely, then through the centre of the body, 
and next round the tail, which should be turned the reverse way of 
the head, and the whole should then be drawn closely together and 
well fastened. Whitings and other fish of small size are trussed with 
the tails merely skewered into their mouths. 

Ohs. — It is indispensable for cooks to know how to carve neatly for 
pies, puddings, fricassees, and curries, at the least, hares, rabbits, fowls, 
and other birds. For those who are quite without experience in this 
branch of their business, the directions and the illustrations in the 
next chapter for carving a fowl into joints, will be found useful > and 
probably many of the other instructions also. 





Cutlet Bat. 
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Fish Carvers. 



Whether the passing fashion of the day exact it of her or not, 
a gentlewoman should always, for her own sake, be able to carve 
wdl and easily, the dishes which are placed before her, that she may 
be competent to do the honours of a table at any time with propriety 
and self-possession.* To gentlemen, and especially to those who 
mix much in society, some knowledge of this art, and a certain 
degree of skill in the exercise of it, are indispensable, if they would 
avoid the chance of appearing often to great disadvantage them- 
selves, and of causing dissatisfaction and annoyance to others ; for the 
uncouth operations of bad carvers occasion almost as much discom- 
fort to those who witness, as they do generally of awkwardness and 
embarrassment to those who exhibit them 

The precise mode of carving various dishes must of course depend 
on many contingencies. For a plain family-dinner, or where strict 
economy is an imperative consideration, it must sometimes, of 
necessity, differ from that which is laid down here. We have con- 
fined our instructions to the fashion usually adopted in the world. 

Carving knives and forks are to be had of many forms and 
sizes, and adapted to different purposes : the former should always 
have a very keen edge, and the latter two prongs only. 



* Ab this can only be accomplished by practice, young persons should be early 
BccuBtomed to carve at home, where the failure of their first attempts will cause 
them much less embarrassment than they would in another sphere, and at at 
later period of life. 
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No. 1. cod’s IIEA.D AND SHOULDERS (aND COt) Plstf 
GENERALLY.) 

The thick part of the back of this, as of all large fish salmon 
excepted — is the firmest and finest eating. It should be carved 
across, ratber thick, and, as much as possible, in unbroken slices, 
from a to i. Tbe sound, which is considered a delicacy, lies under- 
neath, and lines the back-bone: it must be reached with a spoon in 
the direction c. The middle of the fish, when served to a family 
party, may be carved in the same manner, or in any other which 
convenience and economy ma}^ dictate. 

No. 2. A TURBOT. 

In carving this most excellent fish, the rich gelatinous skin 
attached to it, and a portion of the thick part of the fins, should be 
served with every slice. If the point of the fish-knife be drawn 
down tbe centre of the back through to the bone, in tbe lines a Z> c, 
and from thence to d d d, the flesh may easily be raised upon the 
blade in handsome portions, The thickest parts of all flat fish are 
the best. A brill and a John Dory are served exactly like a turbot. 

SOLES. 

The more elegant mode of serving these, and the usual one at 
good tables, is to raise the flesh from the bones as from a turbot, 
which is easily done when the fish are large ; but when they are too 
small well to admit of it, they must be divided across quite through 
the bone : the shoulders, and thick part of the body, are the 
superior portions. 



No. 3. SALMON. 

It is customary to serve a slice of the thick part of the back of 
this fish, which is marked from a to b, with one of the thinner and 
richer portions of it, shown by the line from c to d. It should be 
carved quite straight across, and the fine flakes of the flesh should 
be preserved as entire as possible. Salmon-peel, pike, haddocks, 
large whitings, and all fish which are served curled round, and with 
the backs uppermost, are carved in the same manner ; the flesh is 
separated from the bone in the centre of the back, and taken off, on 
the outer side first, in convenient portions for serving. The flesh of 
mackeiel is l>est raised from the bones by passing the fish-slice from 
the tail to the head : it may then be divided in two. 

No. 4. SADDLE OF MUTTON. 

The manner of trussing this joint varies almost from season to 
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season, the mode which is considered in good taste one year being 
obsolete the next, in families where passing fashions are closely 
observed. It seems really immaterial whether it be served as shoAvn 
in the engraving ; or whether two or three joints of the tail be left 
on and surrounded with a paper frill. This joint is now trussed for 
roasting in the manner shown in the engraving; and when it is 
dished a silver skewer replaces the one marked e. It is likewise 
often still served in good families with only two or three joints of the 
tail left on. The most usual mode of carving it is in thin slices cut 
quite along the bone, on either side, in the line a to ft ; but it is 
sometimes sliced obliquely from c to d: this last fashion is rather 
gaining ground. The thick end of the joint must then, of course, be 
to the left of the carver. A saddle of pork or of lamb is carved 
exactly in the same manner 

No. 5. A HAUNCH OF VENISON (ou MUTTON.) 

An incision must first be made entirely across the knuckle end of 
this joint, quite down to the bone, in the line a ft, to let the gravy 
escape ; it must then be carved in thin slices taken as deep as they 
can be, the whole length of the haunch, from c to d. A portion of 
the fat should invariably be served with the venison. 

No. 6. SIRLOIN OR RUJfl OF BEEF. 

As the very tender part of this favourite joint,,,_[which lies under 
the bone, and is called tho fillet^ is preferred by many eaters, the beef 
should be raised, and some slices be taken fron. it in tlie direction 
a ft, before the carver proceeds further. The slices should be cut 
quite across the joint, from side to side, as indicated by the line from 
c to d, in w'hich direction the whole of the meal is occasionally 
carved, though it is much more usual to slice the upper part from 
e to/. When the brown outside has been taken off this, it should 
be evenly carved in thin slices, and served with some of the gravy in 
the dish, and accompanied with horse-radish very lightly and finely 
scraped, with tufts of which the beef is commonly garnished. 

RIBS OF BEEF 

A.re carved in the same manner as the sirloin ; but there is no fillet 
attached to them. 



A ROUND OF BEEF. 

To carve this well, a very sharp-edged and thin-bladed knife is 
requisite. A thick slice should first be taken entirely off the top of 
the joint, leaving it very smooth ; it should then be cut as thin and 
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as evenly as possible, and delicate slices of the fat or udder should h€ 
served with the lean 



A BRISKET OF BEEP 
Is carved in slices quite across the bones. 

No. 7- LEG OF MUTTON. 

This, whether roast or boiled, is dished as it lies in the engraving, 
unless when fanciful eaters prefer the underside of the joint laid 
uppermost, and carved quite across the middle, for the sake of the 
finely grained meat which lies beneath the part commonly called the 
Pope’s eye. In a general way, the mutton should be sliced, rather 
thick than thin as directed by the line between a b ; the fat w ill be 
found in the direction c d. 

No. 8. QUARTER OF LAMB. 

The shoulder must be divided, and raised entirely from the breast 
in the direction of the letters abed. A slice of butter sprinkled 
with cayenne and salt is then usually laid between them, and a little 
lemon-juice is added, or a cold Mditre (THotel sauce is substituted for 
these. The shoulder may then be removed into another dish or 
not, as is most convenient. The brisket is next separated from the 
long bones in the line e /, and carved in the direction g h ; the rib- 
bones are divided from i i ioj j. The choice of the different parts 
is offered in serving them. 

No. 9. SHOULDER OF MUTTON OR LAMB. 

Commence by cutting from the outer edge direct to the bone of 
the shoulder in the line a b, and car\ e as many slices from that part 
of the joint as it will afford : then, if more be required, draw the 
knife on either side of the ridge of the blade-bone in the direction 
c c d d. The fat must be carved in the line e f. Some eaters have 
a preference for the juicy, but not very finely-grained flesh on the 
under-side of the shoulder, which must be turned, for it to be carved. 
For the mode of boning a shoulder of mutton or veal, and giving it 
a more agreeable appearance, see 219. 

No. 10. A SUCKING r-iG. 

Every part of a sucking pig is good, but some persons consider the 
flesh of the neck w’hich lies between the shoulders, and the ribs as 
the most delicate portion of it. The shoulders themselves are pre- 
ferred by others. They should be taken off, and the legs also, by 
passing the knife under them at the lettes ab c. The ribs may then 
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be easily divided from e to d. The flesh only of the larger joints 
should be served to ladies ; but gentlemen often prefer it sent to 
them on the bones. 



A FILLET OP VEAL. 

There is no difference between the mode of carving this and a round 
of beef ; but the brown outside slice of the veal is much liked by 
many eaters, and a portion of it should be served to them when it is 
known to be so. The forcemeat must be reached by cutting deeply 
into the flap, and a slice of it served always with the veal. 

A LOIN OP VEAL. 

This may be carved at choice quite across through the thick part 
of the flesh, or in slices taken in the direction of the bones. A slice 
of the kidney, and of the fat which surrounds it, should accompany 
the veal. 



No. 11. A BREAST OP VEAL. 

The brisket or gristles* of this joint must first be entirely separated 
from the rib -bones by pressing the knife quite through it in the line 
Detween a and h ; this part may then be divided as shown by the 
letters c c c ddd, and the long bones or ribs may easily be separated 
in the direction e f. The taste of those who are served should be 
consulted as to the part of the joint which is preferred. The sweet- 
bread is commonly sent to table with a roast breast of veal, and laid 
upon it : a portion of it should be served with every plate of the 
breast. 



No. 12. A TONGUE. 

This is sliced, not very thin, through the thickest and best part, 
shown by the letters a b. The fat of the root, when it is liked, mus* 
be carved by turning the tongue, and cutting in the direction c d. 

No. 13. A calf’s HEAD. 

An entire calfs head, served in its natural form, recalls too forcibly 

♦ The tendons are literally the small white gristles themselves, which are found 
under the flesh in this part of the joint. When freed from the hone attached to 
them, they may be dressed in a variety of ways, and are extremely good : but they 
reQuire from four to six hours* stewing to render them perfectly tender, even 
when each tendon is divided into three or four slices. The upper flesh must be 
laid hack fi'om the tendons before they are taken from the breast, not left ad- 
hering to them. They are very good simply stewed in white gravy, and served 
with green peas, d In FTanfnisSy in the centre. The breast entirely boned, forced, 
Bad rdled, makes a handsome dish, either roasted or stewed. 
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the appearance of the living animal to which it has belonged not to 
be very uninviting. Even when the half of one only is sent to table, 
something of the same aspect remains, and as it is in every way im- 
proved, and rendered most easy to carve when boned * and rolled, we 
wculd recommend its being so prepared whenever it can be done 

without difficulty. Our engraving does 
not give a very flattering representation of 
it in that form, but having been dressed 
with the skin on, it was not quite so easily 
brought into handsome shape as if it had 
been freed from it ; yet we would nevertheless advise its being gene- 
rally retained. When the head is served without being boned, it is 
carved across the cheek, in the line from a to Z» ; the part which in 
flavour and appearance resembles a sweetbread, and which is regarded 
a? iL aeiicacy, lies in the direction indicated by the letters c d. The 
flesh of the eye is ane-Aer favourite morsel, which must be detached 
from the head by passing the point of the carving knife deeply round 
the eye-hole, in the circle marked e e. 

No. 14. A HAM. 

Strict economists sometimes commence the carving of a ham at the 
knuckle, and so gradually reach the choicer portion of it ; but this 
method is not at all to be recommended. It should be cut at once 
through the thick part of the flesh, quite down to the bone, in the 
line a b, and sliced very thin and evenly, without separating the fat 
from the lean. The decoration of the ham No. 14, is formed by 
leaving on it a portion of the rind at the knuckle in a semi-circle, 
and then trimming it into scollops or points at pleasure ; and the 
ornamental part of the top is formed from the fat which is pared 
Bway from the thick end and the edges. A paper ruffle, as will be 
leen, is wrapped round the bone of the knuckle. 

No. 15. A PHEASANT. 

This bird was formerly always sent to table with the head on, but 

• This will be more easily accomplished by an experienced cook after the head 
has been boiled for half an hour and then allowed to cool ; but it should not be 
left until cold before it is altogether prepai-ed for dressing. After the bones are 
removed, it should be laid on a clean cloth, and the inside sprinkled over or 
rubbed with a little salt, mace, and cayenne, well mixed together ; the tongue 
may be laid upon, and rolled up in it. It must be secured, first with a skewer, 
and then bound tightly round with tape. It should be boiled or stewed extremely 
tender ; and is excellent when just covered with good stock, and simmered for 
two hours, or when strong broth is substituted for this, and the bones are added 
to it. The head may be glazed, and served with rich brown graw, or with the 
ordma^ sauces if prefen-ed ; and it may be eaten cold, with Oxford "brawn sauce, 
which is compounded of brown sugar, vinegar, mustard, and salt, mixed to the 
ta»te, with the addition of oil when it is liked. 
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it was a barbarous custom, which has been partially abandoned of late 
in the best houses, and which it is hoped may soon be altogether 
superseded by one of better taste. Tiie breast is by far the finest 
part of a pheasant, and it is carved in slices from pinion to pinion, in 
the lines a a b b ; the legs may then be taken off, in the direction c d. 
The bird, when it is preferred so, may be entirely dismembered by the 
directions for a fowl. No. 16. Black and moor-game are trussed and 
served like pheasants. The breasts of both are very fine eating, and 
the thigh of the black-cock is highly esteemed. 

No. 16. A BOILED FOWL. 

The boiled fowl of plate 6 is represented as garnished with branches 
of parsley, which is an error, as they would be appropriate to it only 
if it were cold, and it is seldom served so, being considered insipid. 
Saiall tufts of cauliflower would have been in better keeping with it, 
as the bird is supposed to be dished for the dinner-table. Unless it 
be for large family parties, fowls are seldom carved there entirely 
into joints ; but when it is washed to divide them so, the fork should 
be fixed firmly in the centre of the breast, and the leg, being first 
disengaged from the skin, may be taken oflf with the wing in the 
line ab \ or, the wing being previously removed, by carving it down 
the line to J, and there separating it from the neck-bone, the leg may 
be released from the' skin, and easily taken oflf, by cutting round it 
from a to c, and then turning it with the fork, back from the body, 
when the joint will readily be perceived. 

After the leg and wing on the other side have been taken oiF in 
the same manner, the merrythought must follow. To 
remove this, the knife must be drawn through the flesh 
in the line d e, and then turned towards the neck quite 
under the merrythought, which it will so lift from the ^ 

breast, in this form : — The neck -bones — which lie close 
under the upper part of the w'ings, and are shaped thus 
— must next be disengaged from the fowl, by putting 
the knife in at the top of the joint, dividing the long 
part of the bone from the flesh, and 
breaking the short one oflT by raising it 
up, and turning it from the body ; the 
breast, which is shown here, may then 
be divided from it by merely cutting 
through the tender ribs on either 
side. 

It is seldom that further disjointing than this is required at table ; 
but when it is necessary to cut up the entire fowl, the remainder of it 
must be laid with the back uppermost, and 
to take off the side-bones, which are of this 
shape — the point of the knife must be 
pressed through the back-bone, near the 
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top, about half an inch from the centre, and brought down towardi 
the end of the back, quite through the bone, then turned in the 
opposite direction, when the joints will separate without difficulty. 
All which then remains to be done is, to lay the edge of the kmte 
across the middle of the only two undivided bones, and then with 
the fork to raise the small end of the foiyl, which will part them 
immediately : to carve a boiled fowl or chicken in a more modern 
manner, see the directions which follow. The breast, wings, and 
merrythought, are the most delicate parts of a fowl. On the 
part of the side-bone is the small round portion of flesh called the 
oyster f by many persons considered as a great delicacy. 

No. 17. A ROAST FOWL. 

It is not usual to carve fowls entirely at table in the manner 
described above. The wings, and any other joints are taken off only 
as they are required. The breast of a very large fowl may be carved 
in slices like that of a turkey ; or the whole of that of a small one 
may be taken off with the wings, as shown by the line a h. As the 
liver is a delicacy, the handsomer mode of serving these last is to 
remove the gizzard, which is seldom eaten, then to divide the liver, 
and to send an equal portion of it with each wing. The whole of a 
roast fowl may be carved by the directions we have already given for 
No. 16. 

No. 18. A PARTRIDGE. 

When partridges are served to ladies only, or in parties where 
they are present, it is now customary to take off the heads, to truss 
the legs short, and to make them appear (m poulterer’s phrase) all 
breast. 1 or gentlemen’s dinners, the heads may be left on or not at 
choice. The most ready mode of carving a partridge is to press back 
the legs, then to fix the fork firmly in the inside of the back, and by 
passing the blade of the knife fiat under the lower part of the breast, 
to raise it, with the wings, entire from the body, from which it easily 
separates. The breast may then be divided in the middle, as shown 
)y the line from a to 6 in the engraving here. 

This is by far the best and handsomest manner ' jaiJP 

■)f carving a partridge, but when the supply ot 

game at table is small, and it is necessary to 

serve three persons from the choicer parts of ^ 

one bird, a not very large wing should be taken off with the leg on 

either side, in the line from a to 6 in No. 13, and sufficient of the 

breast will still remain to send to a third eater. The high game- 

flavour of the back of a partridge, as well as that of various other 

birds,* is greatly relished by many persons. 

* A great man of the north eloquently describes that of a grouse as “ the 
^\iTigent, palate-piersing, wild biller-fweet," 
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No. 19. A WOODCOCK. 



The thigh and back are the most esteemed parts of a woodcocki 
which, being a small bird, may be carved entirely through the centre 
of the breast and back, or distributed in the same manner as the 
partridge for three, which we have described ; or even carved down 
like a fowl, if needful. In whatever way it is divided, however, a 
portion of the toast which has received the trail, and on which it 
should always be sent to table, must invariably be served to all who 
partake of it. The very old fashion of trussing the bird with its own 
bill, by running it through the thighs and body, is again adopted 
by very good cooks of the present day ; but 
the common method of preparing either wood- 
cocks or snipes for table is this : the trussing 
of the legs is, however, better shown at 
Nos. 19 and 21 of Plate 6 




No. 20. A PIGEON. 

The breast and wings of a pigeon may be raised in the same way 
as those of a partridge (see No. 18) ; or the bird may be carved 
entirely through in the line ah. For the second course, pigeons 
should be dished upon young delicate water-cresses 

No. 21. A SNIPE. 

This bird is trussed, roasted, and served exactly like a woodcock. 
It is not of a size to require any carving, beyond dividing in two, il 
at all. 

No. 22. A GOOSE. 

The skin below the breast, called the apron, must first be cut oflf in 
a circular direction as indicated by the letters a a a, when a glass of 
port-wine or of claret, ready mixed with a teaspoonful of mustard, 
may be poured into the body or not, at choice. Some of the stuffing 
should then be drawn out with a spoon, and the neck of the goose, 
which ought to be to the right and not to the left hand, as here, 
being turned a little towards the carver, the flesh of the breast should 
be sliced in the lines from b h b Xo c c c, on either side of the bone 
The wings may then be taken off like those of any other bird, and 
then the legs, which, in the engraving No. ,22, are trussed so com- 
pletely under the apron as to render their outline scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Graceful and well-skilled carvers never turn birds on 
their sides to remove any of the joints, but those of a goose, unless it 
be very young, are sometimes severed from it with difficulty ; and 
the common directions for assisting the process in that case are, to 
turn it on its side, and with the fork to press down the small end of 
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the leg ; then to pass the knife quite under it from the top down to 
the joint, when the leg should be turned back from the bird with the 
fork, while the thigh-bone is loosened from its socket with the knite. 
The end of the pinion marked d is then held down in the same 
manner, to facilitate the separation of the bones at e, from w ic 
point the knife is drawn under the wing, which it takes on. Ine 
merrA^thought of a goose is small, aud, to remove it the knife must 
first be turned a little from, the neck, after the flesh has been cut 
through, and then passed under it, back towards the neck, kor t e 
remainder of the carving, the directions for that of a fowl will 
suffice 



DUCKS. 

Tame ducks are served with the feet (which are liked by many 
people) left upon them and trussed up over the backs. If large they 
may be carved like a goose, but when very young may be disjointed 
like chickens ; the only material difference between them being the 
position of the thigh-joints, which lie much further towards the 
back-bone than those of a fowl. 

No. 23. A WILD DUCK. 

The breasts of wild-fowl are the only parts of them held in much 
estimation, and these are carved in slices from the legs to the neck 
The legs and pinions may, if required, be taken off exactly like those 
of a pheasant. 



No. 2 k. A TUHKEY. 

The carving of a turkey commences by taking slices off the breast, 
from the letters 6 b quite through the forcemeat, which lies under 
the letter a, to c c : the greater part of the flesh of the wings is thus 
taken off likewise When the bird is boned and filled with sausage 
or other forcemeat, the breast is carved entirely across in the direc- 
tion d e, nearly, or quite down to the back, which it is better not 
altogether to divide at first, as the appearance of the turkey is not 
then so good. When it has been prepared in the ordinary manner, 
after the breast has been disposed of, the pinions and the legs may be 
taken off, the first in the line from f to g, and the latter by passing 
the knife under it at A, and bringing it down to the joint at ij, where 
it must be taken off in the line shown. The w'hole of the joints 
being in form exactly like those of a fowl, may be separated in the 
same manner. The gizzard is more commonly eaten broiled after 
having been scored, and very highly seasoned with cayenne and with 
a sufficiency of salt, than in any other way. A slice or portion oi 
the liver should be served with the white flerh of the turkey as far 
as possible. 
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No. 25. A HARE. 

A hare should be placed with its head to the left of the carver, 
therefore the engraving No. 25 shows it turned in the wrong direc- 
tion. It is so very great an improvement to take out the hack-bone 
before a hare is roasted, that we would recommend it to be done 
wherever it can be so without difficulty : it may then be carved in 
the line a h quite through, or only partially so at choice. When the 
bone remains in, slices may be taken down the whole length of the 
back from c c to d d; the legs, which, next to the back, are con - 
sidered the best eating, may then be taken off in the direction e f, 
and the flesh divided from or served upon them, after the smalt 
bones have been parted from the thighs. The shoulders, which are 
not generally much esteemed, though sometimes liked by sportsmen, 
may next be taken off by passing the knife at the letters g h between 
the joint and the body. When a hare is young, the back is some- 
times divided at the joints into three or four parts, after being freed 
from the ribs and under-skin. 

No. 27 . A FRICANDEAU OF VEAL. 

This is usually stewed, or rather braised sufficiently tender to be 
divided with a spoon, and requires no carving ; but the fat (or under- 
part of the fillet) attached to it, marked a a a, which is sometimes, 
but not invariably served with it now, may be carved in even slices. 
The larding dift'ers somewhat from that which we have described, but 
Ihe mode shown here allows the fricandeau to be glazed with more 
facility 

The engraving of the entree No. 26 is intended merely to show the 
manner of dishing the cutlets. They may be of mutton, lamb, veal, 
or pork ; and the centre may be filled with the sauce or stewed 
vegetable appropriate to either ; as soubisc, puree of asparagus, of 
mushrooms, or of tomatas ; or green peas d la. Franqaise, stewed 
cucumbers, or aught else that is suited to the kind of meat which is 
lerved 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Bmp. 

IVOBEUIBirrS which mat AT.T. be DSHD FOR MARINO SOUP OF TABIODB KINDS I 

Beef — Mutton — Veal — Hams — Salted Pork — Fat Bacon — Pigs’ Ears and Feet 
— V enison — Black and Moor Game — Partridges — Pheasants — Wild Pigeon*^— 
Hares — Babbits — Turkeys — Fowls — ^Tame Pigeons — Sturgeon — Conger Eel, 
with all sorts of Fish usually eaten — All Shell-Fish — Every kind of Vegetable 
and Herb fit for food — Butter — Milk — Eggs — Bice — Sago — Arrow-Boot — ■ 
Indian Com — Hominy — Soujee — Tapioca — Pearl Barley — Oalmeal-'Polenta* 
—Macaroni — Vermicelli — Semoulina, and other Italian Pastes. 

Ths art of preparing good, wholesome, palatable soups, without great 
expense, which is so well understood in France, and in other coun- 
tries where they form part of the daily food of all classes of the 

« The name given in English commerce to the maize fiour or meal of Italy. 

B 
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people, has hitherto been very much neglected in England ; * yet it 
really presents no difficulties which a little practice, and the most 
common degree of care, will not readily overcome ; and we strongly 
recommend increased attention to it, not only on account of the loss 
and inconvenience which ignorance of it occasions in many house- 
holds, but because a better knowledge of it will lead naturally to 
improvement in other branches of cookery connected with it in 
which our want of skill is now equally apparent. 

We have endeavoured to show by the list at the beginning of this 
chapter the immense number of different articles of which soup may 
be in turn compounded. It is almost superfluous to add, that it may 
be rendered at pleasure exceedingly rich, or simple in the extreme ; 
composed, in fact, of all that is most choice in diet, or of little beyond 
herbs and vegetables 

From the varied produce of a well-stored kitchen garden, it may be 
made excellent at a very trifling cost ; and where fish is fresh and 
abundant it may be cheaply supplied nearly equal in quality to that 
for which a full proportion of meat is commonly used. 

It is best suited to the colder seasons of the year when thickened 
veil with rice, semoulina, pearl barley, or other ingredients of the 
same nature ; and adapted to the summer months when lighter and 
more refreshing. Families who have resided much abroad, and those 
accustomed to continental modes of service, prefer it usually in any 
form to the more solid and heavy dishes which still often supersede 
it altogether at om’ tablesf (except at those of the more affluent 
classes of society , where it appears, as a matter of course, in the daily 
bills of fare), and which are so oppressive, not only to foreigners, but 
to all persons generally to whom circumstances have rendered them 
unaccustomed diet ; and many a housekeeper who is compelled by a 
narrow income to adopt a system of rigid domestic economy, would 
find it assist greatly in furnishing comfortable meals in a very frugal 
manner, if the proper modes of making it were fully comprehended 
as they ought to be. j 

The reader who desires to understand the principles of soup- 
making is advised to study with attention the directions for “ Baron 
Liebeg’s Extract of Beef,” in the present chapter, and the receipt for 
bouillon which follows it. 

A FEW BIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 

In whatever vessel soup is boiled, see that it be perfectly clean, 

• The inabiUty of servants to prepare delicately and well even a little broth 
suited to an invalid, is often painfully evident in cases of illness, not only 
in common English life, but where the cookery is supposed to be of a superior 
order. 

+ The popular taste in England, even at the present day, is far more in fevonr 
of what IS termed “ substantiae’ food, than of any kind of pottage; 

+ We are unable to give further space to this subject here but may pr bably 
resume it at another part of the book if practicable. ■ 
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and let the inside of the cover and the rim be equally so. Wash 
the meat, and prepare the vegetables with great nicety before 
they are laid into it ; and be careful to keep it always closely shut 
when it is on the fire. Never, on any account, set the soup by in it, 
but strain it off at once into a clean pan, and fill the stock-pot imme- 
diately with water ; pursue the same plan with all stewpans and 
saucepans directly they are emptied. 

Skim the soup thoroughly when it first begins to boil, or it will 
not be easy afterwards to render it clear ; throw in some salt, which 
will assist to bring the scum to the surface, and when it has all been 
taken off, add the herbs and vegetables ; for if not long stewed in the 
soup, their flavour will prevail too strongly. Remember that the 
trimminga and the hones of fresh meat, the necks of poultry, the 
liquor in which a joint has been boiled, and the shank-bones of 
mutton, are all excellent additions to the stock-pot, and should be 
carefuRy reserved for it. The remains of roast poultry and game 
also will improve both the colour and the flavour of broth or soup. 

Let the soup be very slowly heated, and after it has been well 
skimmed, and has boiled for a few minutes, draw it to the side of 
the stove and keep it simmering softly, but without ceasing, until 
it is done ; for on this, as will hereafter be shown, its excellence 
principally depends. Every good cook understands perfectly the 
difference produced by the fast boiling, or the gentle stewing, of soups 
and gravies, and will adhere strictly to the latter method.* 

Pour boiling water, in small quantities at first, to the meat and 
vegetables of which the soup is to be made when they have been 
fried or browned ; but otherwise, always add cold water to the meat. 

Unless precise orders to the contrary have been given, onions, 
eschalots, and garlic, should be used for seasoning with great mode- 
ration ; for not only are they very offensive to many eaters, but to 
persons of delicate habit their effects are sometimes extremely preju- 
dicial ; and it is only in coarse cookery that their flavour is allowed 
ever strongly to prevail. 

A small proportion of sugar, about an ounce to the gallon, will 
very much improve the flavour of gravy-stock, and of all rich 
brown soups ; it may be added also to some others with advantage ; 
and for this, directions will be given in the proper places. 

Two ounces of salt may be allowed for each gallon of soup or 
broth, in which large quantities of vegetables are stewed; but an 
ounce and a half will be sufficient for such as contain few or none ; it 
is always easy to add more if needful, but oversaltmg in the first 

* It is most difficult to render rapidly-boiled soup or gravy clear for table ; 
but that which is only simmered will clarify itself if allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for some little time (half an hour or so) after it is withdrawn from the 
fire ; it should then be poured very gently from the sediment. Calfs feot 
stock likewise may be converted into transparent jelly with far greater facility 
when it has not been thickened by too quick boiling, by tvhicb so many pre 
parations in our English kitchens are injured. 
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instance is a fault for which there is no remedy but that of increas* 
mg the proportions of all the other ingredients, and stewing the 
whole afresh, which occasions needless trouble and expense, even 
when time will admit of its being dene. 

As no particle of fat should be seen floating on soup when sent to 
table, it is desirable that the stock should be made the day before 
it is wanted, that it may become quite cold ; when the fat may be 
entirely cleared off without difficulty. 

When cayenne pepper is not mixed with rice-flour, or with any 
other thickening, grind it down with the back of a spoon, and stir a 
little liquid to it before it is thrown into the stewpan, as it is apt to 
remsin in lumps, and to occasion great irritation of the throat when 
•wallowed so. 

Serve, not only soups and sauces, but all other dishes, as hot as 
possible. 

THE TIME REQUIRED FOR BOILING DOWN SOUP OR STOCK. 

This must be regulated by several considerations ; for though the 
mere juices of meat require but little boiling after they have been 
fully extracted by the slow heating recommended by Baron Liebeg, 
loup to which many vegetables are added (winter vegetables espe- 
2ially) requires long stewing to soften and to blend properly the 
flavour of all the ingredients which it contains, as that of no one in 
particular ought to be allowed to predominate over the rest. We 
nave in consequence retained the old directions as to time, in many of 
the following receipts ; but an intelligent cook will soon ascertain 
from practice and observation how and when to vary it with ad- 
vantage. Over-boiling renders all preparations insipid, and causes 
ondue reduction of them likewise: it is a fault, therefore, which 
should be carefully avoided. 

TO THICKEN SOUPS. 

Except for white soups, to which arrow-root is, we think, more 
appropriate, we prefer, to all other ingredients generally used for 
this purpose, the finest and freshest rice -flour, which, after being 
passed through a lawn sieve, should be thoroughly blended with 
the salt, pounded spices, catsup, or wine, required to finish the 
flavouring of the soup. Sufficient liquid should be added to it very 
gradually to render it of the consistence of batter, and it should also 
be perfectly smooth ; to keep it so, it should be moistened sparingly 
at first, and beaten with the back of a spoon until every lump has 
disappeared. The soup should boil quickly when the thickening is 
stirred into it, and be simmered for ten minutes afterwards. From 
an ounce and a half to two ounces of rice-flour will thicken suf- 
ficiently a quart of soup. 

Instead of this, arrow-root or the condiment known by the name 
of torn les mois, which greatly resembles it, or potato fiour, or the 
Frencli thickening caU^ roux (see Chapter Y.), may be used in the 
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follovying proportions : — Two and a half ounces of either of the first 
three, to four pints and a half of soup ; to he mixed gradually with 
a little cold stock or water, stirred into the boiling soup, and sim- 
mered for a minute. 

Six ounces of flour with seven of hutter, made into a roMx, or 
ujerely mixed together with a large knife, will he required to thicken 
a tureen of soup ; as much as half a pound is sometimes used ; 
these must he added hy degrees, and carefully stirred round in 
the soup until smoothly blended with it, or they will remain in 
lumps. W e would, however, recommend any other thickening rathei 
than this unwholesome mixture. 

All the ingredients used for soups should be fresh, and of good 
quality, particularly Italian pastes of every kind (macaroni, vermi- 
celli, &c ), as they contract, by long keeping, a peculiarly uupleasant, 
musty flavour. 

Onions, freed from the outer skin, dried gradually to a deep 
brown, in a slow oven, and flattened like Norfolk biffins, will keep 
for almost any length of time, and are extremely useful for height- 
ening the colour and flavour of broths and gravies.* 

TO FRY BREAD TO SERVE WITH SOUP. 

Cut some slices a quarter of an inch thick from a stale loaf; par® 
oflf the crust and divide the bread into dice, or cut it with a small 
paste-cutter into any other form. For half a pound of bread put 
two ounces of the best butter into a frying-pan, and when it is quite 
melted, add the bread ; keep it turned over a gentle fire until it is 
equally coloured to a very pale brown, then drain it from the butter, 
and dry it on a soft cloth, or on a sheet of paper placed before a 
clear fire upon a dish, or upon a sieve reversed. 

SIPPETS 1 LA RF.INE. 

Having cut the bread as for common sippets, spread it on a dish, 
and pour over it a few spoonsful of thin cream, or of good milk : let 
it soak for an hour, then fry it in fresh butter of a delicate brown, 
drain and serve the sippets very hot. 

TO MAKE NOUILLES. 

(An elegant substitute for Vermicelli.) 

Wet with the yolks of four eggs, as much fine dry sifted flour as 
will make them into a firm but very smooth paste. Roll it out as 
thin as possible, and cut it into bands of about an inch and a quarter 
in width. Dust them lightly with flour, and place four of them one 
upon the other. Cut them obliquely into the finest possible strips ; 
separate them with the point of a knife, and spread them upon writing 

• The fourth part of one these dried onions {des ognont brules), of moderate 
Bwe, is sufficient for a tureen of soup. They are sold very commonly in France, 
and may be procured in London at many good foreign warehouses. 
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paper, so that they may dry a little before they are used. Drop them 
gradually into the boiling soup, and in ten minutes they ^vill be done 
Various other forms may be given to this paste at will. It may be 
divided into a sort of ribbon macaroni; or stamped with small con- 
fectionary cutters into different shapes. It is much used in the more 
delicate departments of cookery, and when cut as for soup, and pre- 
pared as for the Genoises d la Heine of Chapter XVIII. makes very 
superior puddings, pastry, fritters, and other sweet dishes. 

VEGETABLE VERMICELLI. 

( Vegetables cut very fine for soups.) 

Cut the carrots into inch lengths, then pare them round and round in 
ribands of equal thickness, till the inside is reached ; next cut these 
ribands into straws, or very small strips ; celery is prepared in the same 
way, and turnips also are first pared into ribands, then sliced into strips ; 
these last require less boiling than the carrots, and attention must be 
paid to this, for if broken, the whole would have a bad appearance in 
soup. The safer plan is to boil each vegetable separately, till tole- 
rably tender, in a little pale broth (in water if this be not at hand), 
to drain them well, and put them into the soup, which should be clear, 
only a few minutes before it is dished. For cutting them small, in 
other forms, the proper instruments will be found at the iron- 
monger’s. 



EXTRACT OP BEEP ; 

OR, VERT STRONG PLAIN BEEF GRAVY SOUP. 

(-Barora Lieheg’s Receipt.) 

Observation. — This admirable preparation is not only most valu- 
able as a restorative of the best kind for invalids who require light but 
highly nutritious diet, it is also of the utmost utility for the general 
purposes of the kitchen, and will enable a cook who can take skUful 
advantage of it, to convert the cold meat which often abounds so in- 
conveniently in an English larder, from our habit of having joints of 
large size so much served, into good nourishing dishes, which the 
hashes and minces of our common cookery are not., though they may 
answer well enough as mere varieties of diet. We shall indicate in 
the proper chapters the many other uses to which this beef juice — for 
such indeed it is — will be found eminently adapted. Of its value in 
illness it is impossible to speak too highly ; and in every family, there- 
fore, the exact mode of making it ought to be thoroughly understood. 
The economist who may consider it expensive, must remember that 
drugs and medical advice are usually far more so ; and in cases of ex- 
treme debility the benefit derived from it, when it is well prepared 
and judiciously administered, is often remarkable. It should be given 
m small quantities at first, and in its pure state. It may afterwards be 
varied by the addition of vermicelli, semoulina, or other preparations 
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of the kind ; and also by using for it a portion of mutton, calf’s head, 
poultry, or game, when these suit a patient as well as the beef. 

Keceipt. — Take a pound of good, juicy beef (rumpsteak is best for 
the purpose), from which all the sl^ and fat that can possibly be 
separated from it, has been cut away. Chop it up small like sausage- 
meat ; then mix it thoroughly with an exact pint of cold water, and 
place it on the side of the stove to heat very slowly indeed ; and give 
it an occasional stir. It may stand two or three hours before it is 
allowed to simmer, and will then require at the utmost but fifteen 
minutes of gentle boiling. Professor Liebeg directs even less time 
than this, but the soup then occasionally retains a raw flavour which 
is distasteful. Salt should be added when the boiling first commences, 
and for invalids, this, in general, is the only seasoning required. 
When the extract is thus far prepared, it may be poured from the 
meat into a basin, and allowed to stand until any particles of fat it 
may exhibit on the surface can be skimmed off entirely, and the sedi- 
ment has subsided and left the soup quite clear (which it speedily 
becomes), when it may be poured gently off, heated in a clean sauce- 
pan, and served at once. It will contain all the nutriment which the 
meat will yield. The scum should always be well cleared from the 
surface of the soup as it accumulates. 

To make light beef tea or broth, merely increase the proportion of 
water to a pint and a half or a quart ; but in all else proceed as above. 

Meat (without fat or skin), 1 lb. ; cold water, exact pint : heating 
2 hours or more ; to boil 15 minutes at the utmost. Beef tea or 
broth. — Beef, 1 lb.; water. If pint or 1 quart. 

Obs . — To mingle vegetable diet in its best form with this extract, it 
will be suflicient, as we have explained in “ Cookery for Invalids,” to 
boil down the kind of vegetable desired, sliced or cut up small, in a 
very moderate quantity of water, until its juices are well drawn out ; 
then to strain off the liquid from it with slight pressure, and, when 
it has become cold, to pour it to the chopped meat instead of water. 
Several different sorts can be mixed together, and cooked in this way : 
the water must boil before they are added to it. 

They should be much more tender than when merely boiled for 
table, but not reduced to pulp. The juice should remain clear ; no 
salt should be added ; and it should be quite cold before it is stirred 
to the meat. 

When the extract is wanted for gravy, a small portion of onion, 
and of herbs, carrots, celery, and the other usual vegetables, may be 
stewed together, to give it the requisite flavour. 

About an inch square of the Jewish beef (see Chapter of Foeeign 
Cookery), whether cooked or uncooked, will impart a fine savour to 
it ; the smoked surface of this should be pared off before it is used, 
and it may be added in thin slices. 
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BOUILLON. 

{The Cijmtnon Soup or Beef -Broth of France ; cheap, and very whole- 
some.') 

This soup, or broth as we should perhaps designate it in Englan^ 
is made once or twice in the week, in every family of respectability in 

France; and by the poorer classes as 
often as their means will enable them to 
substitute it for the vegetable or maigre 
soups, on which they are more commonly 
obliged to subsist. It is served usually 
on the first day with slices of untoasted 
bread soaked in it ; on the second, it is 
generally varied with vermicelli, rice, 
or semoulina. The ingredients are, of 
course, often otherwise proportioned 
than as we have given them, and more or less meat is allowed 
according to the taste or circumstances of the persons for whom 
the bouillon is prepared ; but the process of making it is always the 
same, and is thus described (rather learnedly) by one of the most 
skilful oooks in Europe: “The stock-pot of the French artisan,” 
says Monsieur Car^me, “supplies his principal nourishment; and 
it is thus managed by his wife, who, without the slightest know- 
ledge of chemistry, conducts the process in a truly scientific man- 
ner. She first lays the meat into an earthen stock-pot, and pours cold 
water to it in the proportion of about two quarts to three pounds of 
the beef ;* she then places it by the side of the fire, where it slowly 
becomes hot ; and as it does so, the heat enlarges the fibre of the meat, 
dissolves the gelatinous substances which it contains, allows the albu- 
men (or the muscular part which produces the scum) to disengage 
itself, and rise to the surface, and the ozmazome (which is the most 
savoury part of the meat) to be diffused through the broth. Thus, from 
the simple circumstance of boiling it in the gentlest manner, a relish- 
ing and nutritious soup will be obtained, and a dish of tender and 
palatable meat ; but if the pot be placed and kept over a quick fire, 
the albumen will coagulate, harden the meat, prevent the water from 
penetrating it, and the osmazome from disengaging itself; the result 
will be a broth without flavour or goodness, and a tough, dry bit of 
meat” 

It must be observed in addition, that as the meat of which the 
bouillon is made, is almost invariably sent to table, a part of the rump, 
the mouse-buttock, or the leg-of-mutton piece of beef, should be 
selected for it ; and the simmering should be continued only until this 
is perfectly tender. When the object is simply to make good, pure- 

* This is a large proportion of meat for the family of a French artisan ' 
a poond to the quart would be nesffer the reality ; but it is not the refuse-meat 
which wouli be purchased by persons of the same rank in England for makine 
broth 
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flavoured, beef broth, part of the shin or lee, •with a potmd or two of 
the neck, •will best answer the purpose. When the bouilli (that is to 
say, the beef which is boiled in the soup), is to be served, bind it into 
a good shape, add to it a calfs foot if easily procurable, as this much 
improves the quality of the bouillon ; pour cold water to it in the pro- 

E ortion mentioned above, and proceed, as Monsieur Careme directs, to 
eat the soup slowly by the side of the fire ; remove carefully the 
head of scum which will gather on the surface before the boiling com- 
mences, and continue the skimming at intervals for about twenty 
minutes longer, pouring in once or twice a little cold water. Next, 
add salt in the proportion of two ounces to the gallon ; this •will cause 
a little more scum to rise ; clear it quite off and throw in three or 
four turnips, as many carrots, half ahead of celery, four or five young 
leeks, an onion stuck with six or eight cloves, a large half tea-spoon- 
ful of peppercorns, and a bunch of savoury herbs. Let the whole 
stew VERY softly without ceasing, from four hours and a half to six 
hours, according to the quantity : the beef in that time will be ex- 
tremely tender but not overdone. It will be excellent eating if pro- 
perly managed, and might often, we think, be substituted with great 
advantage for the hard, half-boiled, salted beef so often seen at an 
English table. It should be served with a couple of cabbages, which 
have been first boiled in the usual way, then pressed very dry, and 
stewed for ten minutes in a little of the broth, and seasoned with 
pepper and salt. The other vegetables from the bouillon may 
be laid round it or not at choice. The soup if served on the same 
day must be strained, well cleared from fat, and sent to table -with 
fried or toasted bread, unless the continental mode of putting slices tr 
crusts of untoasted bread into the tureen, and soaking them for ten 
minutes in a ladleful or two of the bouillon, be, from custom, pre- 
ferred. 

Beef, 8 to 9 lbs,; water, 6 quarts; salt, 3 oz. (more, if needed); 
carrots, 4 to 6 ; turnips, 4 or 5 ; celery, one small head ; leeks, 4 to 
6 ; one onion, stuck with 6 cloves ; peppercorns, one small teaspoon- 
ful ; large bunch of savoury herbs (calf s foot if convenient) ; to 
simmer 5 to 6 hours. 

Obs. 1 . — This broth forms in France the foundation of all richer 
soups and gravies. Poured on fresh meat (a portion of which should 
be veal) instead of water, it makes at once an excellent consomme or 
strong jellied stock. If properly managed, it is very clear and pale ; 
and with an additional weight of beef and some spoonsful of glaze, 
may easily be converted into an amber-coloured gravy-soup, suited to 
modem taste. 

Obs. 2. — It is a common practice abroad to boil poultry, pigeons, 
and even game, in the pot-au-feu or soup-pot.* They should be pro- 
perly trussed, stewed in the broth just long enough to render them 
tender, and served, when ready, with a good sauce. A small ham, 
if well soaked, washed exceedingly clean, and freed entirely from any 

• In wealthy families the soup is boiled in a metal souprpot, called a marmite. 
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rusty or blackened parts, laid with the beef when the water is first 
added to it, and boiled from three hours and a half to four hours in 
the bouillon^ is very superior in flavour to those cooked in water only, 
and infinitely improves the soup, which cannot however so well be 
eaten until the following day, when all the fat can easily he taker 
from it : it would, of course, require no salt. 

CLEAR, PALE GRAVY SOUP OR CONSOMm£. 

Rub a deep stewpan or soup- pot with butter, and lay into it 
three quarters of a pound of ham freed entirely horn fat, skin, 
and rust, four pounds of leg or neck of veal, and the same weight 
of lean beef, all cut into thick slices ; set it over a clear and rather 
brisk fire, until the meat is of a fine amber-colour ; it must be often 
moved, and closely watched, that it may not stick to the pan, nor 
burn. When it is equally browned, lay the bones upon it, and 
pour in gradually four quarts of boiling water. Take off the scum 
carefully as it rises, and throw in a pint of cold water at intervals 
to bring it quickly to the surface. When no more appears, add 
two ounces of salt, two onions, two large carrots, two turnips, one 
head of celery, a faggot of savour}, herbs, a dozen cloves, half a tea- 
spoonful of whole white pepper, and two large blades of mace. Let 
the soup boil gently from five hours and a half to six liours and 
a half; then strain it through a very clean fine cloth, laid in a 
hair sieve. When it is perfectly cold, remove every particle of fat 
from the top ; and, in taking out the soup, leave the sediment un- 
touched ; heat in a clean pan the quantity required for table, add salt 
to it if needed, and a few drops of chili or of cayenne vinegar. Har- 
vey’s sauce, or very fine mushroom catsup, may be substituted for 
these. When thus prepared the soup is ready to serve : it should be 
accompanied by pale sippets of fried bread, or sippets a la reine. (At 
tables where English modes of service entirely prevailed, clear gravy- 
soup, until very recently, was always accompanied by dice, or sip- 
pets as they are called, of delicately toasted bread. These are now 
seldom seen, but some Italian paste, or nicely prepared vegetable, is 
served in the soup instead). Rice, macaroni in lengths or in rings, 
vermicelli, or nouilles, may in tiim be used to vary it ; but they must 
always be boiled apart, till tender, in broth or water, and well drained 
before they are slipped into it. The addition of young vegetables, 
too, and especially of asparagus, will convert it into superior spring- 
soup ; but they, likewise, must be separately cooked. 

ANOTHER RECEIPT FOR GRA.VY SOUP. 

Instead of browning the meat in its own juices, put it with the onions 
and carrots, into a deep stewpan, with a quarter of a pint of bouillon , 
set it over a brisk fire at first, and when the broth is somewhat re- 
duced, let it boil gently until it has taken a fine colour, and forms a 
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glaze (or jelly) at the bottom of the stewpan ; then pour to it the pro- 
per quantity of water, and finish the soup by the preceding receipt.* 

Obs . — A rich, old-fashioned English brown gravy-soup may be made 
with beef only. It should be cut from the bones, dredged with flour, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and fried a clear brown ; then stewed for 
six hours, if the quantity be large, with a pint of water to each pound 
of meat, and vegetables as above, except onions, of which four mode- 
rate-sized ones, also fried, are to be added to every three quarts of 
the soup, which, after it has been strained and cleared from fat, may 
be thickened with six ounces of fresh butter, worked up very smoothly 
with five of flour. In twenty minutes afterwards, a tablespoonful of 
the best soy, half a pint of sherry, and a little cayenne, may be added 
to the soup, which will then be ready to serve. 

CHEAP, CLEAR GRAVY SOUP. 

The shin or leg of beef, if not large or coarse, will answer extremely 
well for this soup, and afford at the same time a highly economical 
dish of boiled meat, which will be found very tender, and ycry palat- 
able also, if it be served with a sauce of some piquancy. From about 
ten pounds of the meat let the butcher cut evenly off five or six from 
the thick fleshy part, and again divide the knuckle, that the whole 
may lie compactly in the vessel in which it is to be stewed. Pour in 
three quarts of cold water, and when it has been brought slowly to 
boil, and been well skimmed, as directed for bouillon (Page 8), throw 
in an ounce and a half of salt, half a large teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, eight cloves, two blades of mace, a faggot of savoury herbs, a 
couple of small carrots, and the heart of a root of celery ; to these add 
a mild onion or not, at choice. When the whole has stewed very 
softly for four hours, probe the larger bit of beef, and if quite tender, 
lift it out for table ; let the soup be simmered from two to three hours 
longer, and then strain it through a fine sieve, into a clean pan. 
When it is perfectly cold, clear off every particle of fat ; heat a couple 
of quarts, stir in, when it boils, half an ounce of sugar, a small table- 
spoonful of good soy, and twice as mucb of Harvey’s sauce, or instead 
of this, of clear and fine mushroom catsup. If carefully made, the 

* The juices of meat, drawn out with a small portion of liquid, as directed 
here, may easily he reduced to the consistency in which they form what is called 
glaze; for particulars of this, see Chapter IV. The best method, though perhaps 
not the easiest, of making the clear, amber-coloured stock, is to pour a ladleful 
or two of pale but strong beef-broth to the veal, and to boil it briskly until well 
reduced, thrusting a knife when this is doneinto the meat, to let the juices escape ; 
then to proceed more slowly and cautiously as the liquid approaches the state in 
which it would bum. It must be allowed to take a dark amber-colom- only, and 
the meat must be turned, and often moved in it. When the desired point i^, 
reached, pour in more boiling broth, and let the pan remain off the fire for a few 
minutes, to detach and melt the glaze ; then shake it well round before the boil- 
ing is continued. A certain quantity of deeply coloured glaze, made apart, and 
stirred into strong, clear, pale stock, would produce the desired effect of this, 
with much less trouble. 
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soup will be perfectly transparent and of good colour and flavour. A 
thick slice of lean ham will improve it, and a pound or so of the ne(ik 
of beef with an additional pint of water, will likewise enrich its quality. 
A small quantity of good broth may be made of the fragments of the 
whole boiled down with a few fresh vegetables. 

Brown caper, or hot horse-radish sauce, or sauce llohert, or sauce 
viquante, made with the liquor in which it is boiled, may be served 
with the portion of the meat which is sent to table. 

vermicelli soup. 

(^Potage au Vermicelle.') 

Drop very lightly, and by degrees, six ounces of vermicelli, broken 
rather small, into three quarts of boiling bouillon or ckar gravy soup ; 
let it simmer for half an hour* over a gentle fire, ana stir it often. This 
is the common French mode of making vermicelli soup, and we can 
recommend it as a particularly good one for family use. In England 
it is customary to soak, or to blanch the vermicelli, then to drain it 
well, and to stew it for a shorter time in the soup ; the quantity also, 
must be reduced quite two ounces, to suit modern taste. 

Bouillon, or gravy soup, 3 quarts; vermicelli, 6 oz. ; 30 minutes. 
Or, soup, 3 quarts ; vermicelli, 4 oz. ; blanched in boiling water 5 
minutes; stewed in soup 10 to 15 minutes. 

SEMOULINA SOUP. 

(Soupe d la Semoule.) 

Semoulina is used in the same way as the vermicelli. It should be 
dropped very lightly and by degrees into the boiling soup, which 
should be stirred all the time it is being added, and very frequently 
afterwards ; indeed, it should scarcely be quitted until it is ready 
for table. Skim it carefully, and let it simmer from twenty to five- 
and 'twenty minutes. This, when the semoulina is good and fresh, 
is, to our taste, an excellent soup. 

Soup, 3 quarts ; semoulina, 6 oz. ; nearly, or quite 25 minutes. 

* Wlien of very fine quality, the vermicelli will usually require less boilin^ 
than this. We have named to the reader, in another part of the volume Mn 
Cobbett, 18, Pall Mall, as supplying all the Italian pastes extremely good. There 
Ere, of course, many other houses in London where they may be procured equally 
so ; but in naming Mr. Cobbett, who is personally unknown to us, we merely 
give the result of our own experience of many years. Some articles of very 
superior quality purchased for us at his warehouse by a person merely commis- 
sioned to procure the best that could be had “from Town,” first directed oiu 
attention to his house (a long established one, we believe), which is justly noted 
especially amongst afiluent country families, for the excellence of the goods 
which it sends out. We give this explanation, because it seems invidious to 
select, from the large number of deservedly celebrated establishments of the same 
class which are to be foand here, any one in particular for mention in a work of 
this nature. 




